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WHAT EDITORS DO. 


An editor, according to popular conception, 
is a person, male or female, who wields a 
wicked blue pencil, indulges in delightful 
téte-a-tétes with successful authors, and 
draws a fabulous salary for being a thor- 
ough-going tyrant and autocrat. An impor- 
tant feature of the editor’s equipment, accord- 
ing to this idea, is the old “property” blue 
pencil, which, it seems, has become a sort of 
insigne of office. 

Popular fiction to the contrary notwith- 
standing, an editor is, in nine cases out of 
ten, a mild-mannered, hard-working indivi- 
dual who rarely uses a blue pencil, and whose 
life is about as romantic and thrilling and 
filled with pleasant chats with successful 
authors as is a carpenter’s; for editorial 
work is only another kind of carpentry ; it is 


the art of cutting, framing, and joining read- 
ing material for the public. 

An editor’s job is not a sinecure. Besides 
the several thousand technical details which 
every editor is supposed to have at his (or 
her, if it pleases you better ) finger-tips, he 
has to take into consideration the advertising 
and circulation departments of his magazine. 
They are, so to speak, the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, the devil and the deep sea, of every edi- 
torial existence. “Avoiding Scylla, he fell 
into Charybdis,” just about describes the 
position of the editor, as regards these twe 
departments. 

Of course, any one in either the Circulation 
or the Advertising can tell you how abso- 
lutely unessential the editor is. Mr. Adver- 
tising Man, with his chest stuck out like a 
pouter pigeon’s, his thumbs in his sleeve- 
holes, and his Fedora over one eye, can in- 
form the world that if it weren't for the 
prowess of the advertising staff, there 
would n’t be any editorial department at all; 
and the Circulation Manager, with a pencil in 
one hand and an imposing array of statistics 
in the other, shows himself a lusty second. 
He has figures to prove that if he had n’t bol- 
stered up the circulation of his magazine with 
a hundred and one schemes — a good many 
of which have originated with the much-de- 
spised editor, by the way — the poor goof 
would be hunting a job as a porter, or, if it 
happens to be a lady editor, as a restaurant 
table girl. 

Then, having gotten rid of these effluvia of 
conceit, Mr. Advertising Man calls the edi- 
tor on the house ’phone and in peremptory 
tones demands two more columns of space on 
page 75 for an ad. from the X. Y. Z. collar 
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people which has come in from the advertis- 
ing agency at the last minute. 

The circulation manager stalks into the edi- 
torial sanctum — which is about as sacred 
and private as a public garage — and uses up 
two hours of the editor’s time in explaining 
what has to be done with a certain House an- 
nouncement, which is another of these sure- 
fire, warranted-not-to-fail schemes whereby 
the editor retains his precarious hold on his 
job and the magazine gets closer to its cov- 
eted “million mark.” 

After the circulation manager has gone, the 
editor heaves the well-known sigh of relief 
— but suddenly he remembers Mr Advertis- 
ing Man’s request for two whole columns of 
space on page 75. Confusion in the editorial 
office, and business of running nervous fin- 
gers through rumpled editorial hair. ( Even 
lady editors indulge in this ; that’s what gives 
their locks that untidy, psuedo-artistic appear- 
anee.) Sacred conch of Aphrodite, how in 
the name of this and that can Mr. Advertis- 
ing Man expect to get two more columns for 
advertising matter on page 75? There isn't 
that much room, not already assigned, in the 
whole magazine ! 

Here, while the editor indulges in language 
usually labeled “not fit for publication,” let 
us explain. Practically all magazines are 
run off, or printed, in sections. If the maga- 
zine is a monthly, very often there are four 
closing dates, that is, four dates on which 
certain sections must be ready for the foun- 
dry, and then, somewhat later, for the 
presses. Monthly fiction periodicals usually 
close the front sections first. This means 
that the editorial department has laid out and 
approved anywhere from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of its material, that this material ‘s 
on the presses, and that nothing short of an 
earthquake or a great national calamity can 
alter half a line of it. But — and here is 
where the editor begins to sweat blood — 
most of his “jumps,” the “ continued on page 
75” stuff, is sandwiched in in the advertising 
sections — you ’ve noticed it, no doubt and 
these do not close before the end of the 





month, 
To get back to our particular editor, how- 
ever, and the two more columns of advertis- 


ing space demanded on page 75. Being an 
editor, he must necessarily have a sense of 
humor, and having the S. of H. he chucks the 
sulphurous language into the waste basket 
along with other unusable and unnecessary 
junk, and “ gets down to brass tacks.” Care- 
fully he measures the remainder of the story 
that is ticketed for page 75 and the space in 
which he has to squeeze it, and he makes the 
amazing discovery that the very last em of 
space which he can possibly use will break 
right into the middle of the soul kiss which 
Arabella is bestowing on the man of her 
dreams. 

Obviously, it would n’t do to cut the story 
short at such a point. As far as the adver- 
tising department is concerned, it would be 
perfectly all right; but what’s meat for the 
advertising department is sometimes poison 
for the circulation. Such a move would bring 
down upon the magazine — in the form of 
cancelled or unrenewed subscriptions — the 
wrath of the readers who want to enjoy ‘to 
the full the bliss of that kiss. Incidentally, 
too, it would raise a howl of protest from the 
author —though, after all, what’s an author 
or two compared with the Circulation De- 
partment? 

So the burden rests on the editor’s shoul- 
ders. With a pencil — not a blue one, mind 
you — he carefully runs down the galley 
proofs of the remainder of the story. He 
finds in one place a dozen lines of description 
that do not help the story move. Upon these 
he commits brutal murder. Farther down, 
he finds a bit of conversation, which, to say 
the most for it, is inane. Fiendishly, he 
slashes it out of the story. When he has fin- 
ished, the story fits as snugly into its allotted 
place as a bug in a rug; and everybody is 
satisfied, including the reader, who gets the 
full benefit of the kiss and never misses what 
the editor has pruned out of the story. 

However, fitting stories into tight places is 
the least of the editor’s troubles. As every- 
body knows, it is much easier to cut a gar- 
ment down to a required size than to build it 
up to one when the material is scanty ; and 
that is what has to be done a good many 
times with stories that run a line or more 
short on a page. The editor, no doubt, has 
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“dummied” or laid out the first page of his 
story, and somewhere in the process he has 
slipped a cog or two, and the “ runs ” — those 
narrow measures of type which you see 
around the pictures — just won’t fit ; or, if 
he doesn’t count every line that goes on the 
first page carefully, he is liable to get into 
trouble on the second page, where there may 
be more “runs.” Resetting the whole story 
to make it come out right would be an expen- 
sive proposition, so lines are added here and 
there, where they are needed the most. 

There are a thousand dire possibilities in 
laying out magazine pages that bear illustra- 
tions, though the average reader, in yawning 
over a periodical, has a notion that the pages, 
like Topsy, “just growed.” Pages, however, 
do not grow ; they are built, and the better 
the carpenter —i.e., the editor— the more 
artistic and better planned they are. It’s like 
fitting together a picture puzzle, this job of 
making a well-balanced page from a mass of 
indiscriminate reading matter and _illustra- 
tions — which, by the way, are always chosen 
before the manuscript gets to the printer. 

Not only are the illustrations chosen be- 
fore the story is set up, but their positions on 
the magazine pages, and their size and gen- 
eral outline are all determined while the edi- 
tor is still handling the manuscript. Nor is 
one page planned at a time. Facing pages are 
always considered together ; their reading 
matter and illustrations must balance each 
other. In short, pages four and five must 
present an artistic appearance, and there are 
— letting you in on some more editorial se- 
crets — more rules and regulations about how, 
and why, and where art heads, “hangers,” 
illustrations, white spaces, and captions shall 
or shall not appear than there are sands of 
the sea. The higher the standards of the 
magazine the more rules there are, and al- 
though it is pretty safe to say that no two 
magazines have exactly the same rules, they 
all follow the same general typographical 
regulations. 

Having determined the size and position of 
the pictures for the story on hand, the editor 
now faces his hardest task — viz, the win- 
ning over of the artist to his point of view as 
regards proper subject matter for  illustra- 


tions. An artist may be a tractable, easy- 
going individual in his every-day life ; he 
may take dictation from his wife, let the 
office boy flout him, and, on the whole, make 
a door-mat of himself under most conditions, 
but when he walks into the editorial offices ¢o 
discuss the “art” which will appear in the 
month after the month after the next month’s 
issue of the magazine, he develops a good 
many of the characteristics which make a 
certain army animal from Missouri famous. 

He can think up all sorts of objections to 
the editor’s suggestions. He resents — 
quite openly — any allusion: to his tendency 
to overlook vital details of the text and draw 
on his imagination for the main part of the 
illustrations. Our humorous weeklies often 
run — to the editor’s delight — little squibs 
about the discrepancies between literary mat- 
ter and the pictures which are supposed to 
illustrate it, though, to tell the truth about it, 
the editor finds the discrepancies far from 
funny at the time they are perpetrated. In- 
deed, he often has more than a sneaking 
suspicion that friend artist has entirely for- 
gotten to read the manuscript which was in- 
trusted to him for that purpose, or else that 
Mr. Artist is showing his contempt for edi- 
tors in general, and for this editor in par- 
ticular, by drawing what he feels like draw- 
ing. 

For instance, an editor whose magazine 
runs to what we used to call “blood and 
thunder” stories cannot use “he and she” 
illustrations very much. Yet artists will per- 
sist in trying to get him to use perfectly in- 
nocuous, goody-good pictures of a perfectly 
nice man and girl gazing into each other's 
eyes, when right under their very noses in the 
manuscript there are dozens of situations 
bristling with action and dramatic value, 
which would help the reading public visualize 
what it is reading. 

Of course, drawing a pretty girl and a man 
in the foreground and putting in the back- 
ground of a picture with a few indiscriminate 
strokes requires much less mental effort than 
watching such details as whether or not the 
villain in stealing the important papers, uses 
his right hand or his left. The whole solu- 
tion of the story may rest upon that very 
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point ; for in leaving the impression of his 
right hand, from which the forefinger is 
missing, on the chair nearby, the marvelous 
sleuth, later on, is enabled to identify the 
thief. Usually, an artist, if he tackles such a 
situation, is more than likely to get it wrong. 
The villain in the picture, shown using bot! 
his hands in getting the important papers, or 
the detail of the missing forefinger is over- 
looked completely. What are details such as 
these to a magazine artist ? Things like 
these try the editor’s soul, and make him 
talk about the black curse which affects all 
artists. 

The editor of a non-fiction periodical sel- 
dom has to trouble about matters like these 
in selecting his illustrations. If he has a 
keen news sense, a knowledge of what pic- 
tures will reproduce well, and an insight into 
human likes and dislikes, his troubles are 
over — or at least nearly so — for he does 
not have to take into consideration the artis- 
tic temperament in making his magazine at- 
tractive and saleable. 

There are hundreds of little details about 
the make-up of a magazine which any editor, 
if he would, could divulge to the casual ques- 
tioner. For instance, he could tell you all 


about different kinds of types, about the 
number of “characters” — letters and spaces 
— which will fit into a certain amount of 


space. He could probably talk for hours 
about picas, and points, and slugs, and leads, 
and spacing, and “ boxes,” and “rules,” and 
“boosts” — or what the Eastern editor calls 
a “blurb.” The “blurb” or “boost” is 
nothing more or less than an editorial ad- 
vance notice or advertisement of what will 
appear in forthcoming issues of the maga- 
zine. 

Speaking of forthcoming issues and the 
“blurbs” which are carried in the current 
editorial matter, there is scarcely anything of 
which the average magazine reader under- 
stands so little. Along about August, when 
the world — including the editor — is swelter- 
ing under the rays of a hot sun, he is select- 
ing material for his Christmas number, 
which, if you want to believe what he has to 
say about it in his editorials or his advance 
notices or whatever it is he employs as an 








advertising medium, will be the best number 
ever. All, or almost all, the “ peace-on 
earth” literature is selected when most of 
the world, due to the oppressive heat, is feel- 
ing particularly mean and ugly. One after 
another the stories are bought and scheduled 
and edited, and the art to illustrate them is 
ordered. As the year grows older, the wise 
authors begin sending in spring and summer 
stories, stories about golf and tennis, and 
that never-failing, sure-fire subject, love, es- 
pecially love in the summer-time under a big, 
silvery moon, with all the other “ props” that 
go to make ideal silly season reading. 

Some magazines schedule their issues six 
months in advance, some only three or four, 
and a few others — though each year their 
number approaches closer the zero mark — 
lead a hand-to-mouth existence. Not that 2 
schedule is an inflexible thing. Very often 
changes are made init at the last minute before 
the magazine goes to press, which is as much 
as a month, and sometimes more than a 
month, before the date stamped on its cover. 
In other words, stories, editorials, articles, 
and whatever other reading matter the maga- 
zine carries — everything is at least two or 
three months old before it gets into the reaa- 
er’s hands. This is true of about ninety per 
cent. of all reading matter in current periodi- 
cals. 

That this scheduling of material so far in 
advance has its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages can readily be seen. An editor 
has to have his finger on the public pulse at 
all times. He has to know what sort of a 
story will “go big,” and what sort will fall 
flat. Sometimes he guesses the right way ; 
other times he doesn’t. For instance, during 
1917 and 1918, when the World War was rag- 
ing, there was an enormous demand for war 
material — fiction and articles. Every maga- 
zine — with a few exceptions — was carry- 
ing practically nothing but war stories, or 
stories with some kind of a war interest in 
them. Some of the editors bought too heav- 
ily of these, and when the Armistice was 
signed in November, 1918, still had a goodly 
supply of war fiction and articles — for 
which they had paid real money — on their 
hands. By the first of 1919, the war tension 




















had relaxed, and the people wanted something 
different. The reaction had set in, and they 
were looking for stories about business, about 
the returned soldier, baseball, politics, and all 
the other stand-bys of our normal life. 

But the editor could not throw away his 
supply of war stories — not if the business 
office knew about it — and so he had to run 
them, sandwiching them in every month until 
his supply was exhausted. That is why war 
stories are still being run by some magazines, 
though even the most rabid militarist will 
confess that by now he is a bit fed up on 
them. Propaganda, too, finds its way into 
magazine material, and an editor has to be 
mighty careful in selecting his stories and 
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articles to see that by the time the story 
reaches the public the issue involved will not 
have lost its forcefulness. That is one reason 
why love stories are popular with editors the 
country over ; also it explains why most edi- 
tors will have none but special writers with 
national reputations to write their political, 
economic, and industrial articles. 

On the whole, the successful editor must 
be a combination seer, diplomat, and general 
utility man. For any one possessing excep- 
tional hardihood, a cheerful disposition, and 
a hide the thickness of an elephant’s, edi- 
torial work is the thing. For the other — 
well, "tis best to leave well enough alone. 

Crrcaco, Il Hazel Miller 


CAMERA AND TYPEWRITER. 


A camera, used with good judgment, is a 
great help to the writer of miscellaneous arti- 
cles. We cannot all write fiction, but many 
of us can write interesting articles about 
facts, and photographic prints to go with 
them will often help to sell them. Thou- 
sands of periodicals in this country print 
illustrations, and’ the editors of many of 
them are glad to receive photographs that 
they can use for making pictures. Freaks of 
nature, floods, wrecks, and the queer pranks 
of the hurricane, for instance, all have news 
value. Any person who by his manner of 
living or dying departs from the usual cus- 
tom is news material. The hermit or the 
rag-picker, the nonagenarian or the armless 
musician, may furnish the subject for a short 
article that will sellif interesting photographs 
are sent with it. 

The farm papers welcome brief articles, 
illustrated with photographs, telling about 
anything new and worth while in agricultural 
progress. The tractor in action, a big stand 
of wheat, prize stock, devices and schemes 


to lighten labor, even the Corn Club of Yoko 
County, are subjects for collaboration of the 
camera and the typewriter. The publishers 
of the Farm Journal ( Philadelphia), Farm 
and Home ( Springfield, Mass. ), and the 
Country Gentleman ( Philadelphia ), for in- 
stance, are glad to have such contributions 
offered to them, and will surprise the sender 
by their promptness and liberality when they 
get anything they like. 

Concise descriptions of new inventions in 
mechanics and new applications of familiar 
ideas, with clear pictures, find a ready market 
with Popular Mechanics (Chicago), the 
Popular Science Monthly ( New York), or 
the Illustrated World (Chicago). If you 
learn that some one within reach of your 
camera has discovered a new use for con- 
crete—the uses for which seem unlimited 
—the Cement Age (New York) will pay 
you for an illustrated article telling all about 
it. Similarly, every industry has its periodi- 
cals that pay perfectly good money for avail- 
able illustrated contributions. 


- J J 
Watertown, N. Y Belmont Odel 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WRITER. Readers ot the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed: the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words 


Many complaints are made by _ writers 
whose names are not familiar to the read- 
ing public that editors and publishers are pre- 
judiced against them. One of them has sub- 
mitted to THE WRITER a long article — un- 


fortunately, not available in full — in which 
he says :— 

It has long been known and it is almost an 
established fact, that publishers will always ac- 
cept works of any nature being compiled by pro- 
fessional authors and compensate them with con- 
siderable sums of money as a purchasing price, 
publish them of course in book form, and _ be- 
sides having printing in their catalogues, are also 
placing many advertisement in various publica- 
tions of the country in regard the said work. 
While on the other hand, the same publishers 
would most of the time ignore manuscripts be- 
ing prepared and offered to them by young writ- 
ers, no matter how literary constructed they may 
be, and no matter of what particular-intersting 
subject they may treat about, simply because 
they are being compiled by amateur writers, and 
not known in the literary field, their works will 
as a direct result be rejected. As a rule, 90% of 
the young, or rather unknown writers are as a 
matter of course apt to produce most of the time 
riginal monographs, being not only worthy of 
publication, and deserving to see the light, but 
in many instances are better constructed from a 
technical and literary standpoint, than the works 
which usually comes out from the pen of pro- 
fessional authors of similar characters, and after 
all, they in most cases meet the graviest difficul- 
ties when attempting to get publishers interested 
in their completed MSS. with the view of placing 
same on the literary market on the terms of out- 


right or royalty basis. 


Mrs. Sophie Kerr Underwood, assistant 
editor of the Woman’s Home Companion, 
speaking of the opportunities for women in 
newspaper and magazine work, gives some 
practical advice to women who would like to 
get an editorial position on some magazine, 
There are not more than one hundred and 
fifty positions open to women in this field, 
she says, and they are all filled, with at least 
a hundred applicants looking for a place each 
year. “I should say that an excellent way 
for a girl to get an editorial position on a 
magazine,” says Mrs. Underwood, “is for her 
to get a thorough knowledge of stenography 
and typewriting, and then get a position on the 
magazine as a stenographer. Then she is on 
the inside, and may step into an_ editorial 
position when one is vacant. Another good 
way is to do newspaper work. I should ad- 
vise any one who wants to get a position on a 
newspaper to write something for the paper 
and take it in. If it is accepted, do the same 
thing again and after several contributions 
have been taken have a talk with the editor. 
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If he does not seem to want you at once, go 
again, but don’t become an office nuisance.” 
a"s 

An Unbound Anthology is the novel idea 
of the Poets’ Guild of Christodora House on 
Avenue B, New York, the membership list of 
which includes the names of many well 
known American poets. A few of them are 
Edwin Markham, Josephine Preston Peabody, 
Witter Bynner, Ridgley Torrence, Margaret 
Widdemer Jones, Percy MacKaye, Angela 
Morgan, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Dana 
Burnet, T. A. Daly, Sara Teasdale, Charles 
Hanson Towne, Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, 
Cale Young Rice, Herman Hagedorn and 
Yone Noguchi, The Guild will publish poems, 
printed simply but attractively each on a 
single sheet of white paper, for 
small price. Those who are 


sale at a 
interested in 


poetry may buy the poems that appeal to 
them and put them together, thus making 
each his own Anthology. The money re- 


ceived from sales will be used first to pay for 
printing more poems and later for the con- 
struction of a Poets’ House. Naturally the 
success of the scheme will depend on the se- 
lection of the poems to be printed. 

’ 


Writers should note that manila envelopes 


when they are old — and sometimes when 
they are new, as manila envelopes are made 
now — get brittle, and are likely to break at 


when any unusual pressure is 
brought to bear upon them; also that large 
envelopes, like those 
mailing manuscripts, are generally subjected 
pressure in «the mails. Every 
frequently receives manuscripts in 
broken envelopes, marked with the postoffice 
“Received in bad condition,” some- 
times with the envelopes broken so badly 
that it is a wonder that the manuscripts were 
addressed. Writers should test 
their envelopes before using them, and any 
that are not obviously strong should be dis- 
carded, whether they are old or new. 
. ° - 

People generally may get a new idea about 
magazine publication from an editorial arti- 
cle in the Manufacturers Record of Balti- 
more, commenting on the complaint of a sub- 


the edges 
commonly used for 


to unusual 
editor 


stamp, 


delivered as 


scriber that its subscription price is too high. 
The editor says: “ The subscription price is 
$6.50 a year, while the actual cost of white 
paper, typesetting, presswork, and mailing is 
about twenty dollars a year. This does not 
include any overhead or fixed charges, and 
does not include any editorial or business 
office work, although the number of employes 
in our editorial and business offices necessary 
to get out the paper now exceeds one hun- 
dred, without counting the men engaged in 
the mechanical work of printing and folding 
and mailing. The fact is that the price of 
this paper, and of all other industrial and 
business publications generally, should be at 
least double what it is in order to come meas- 
urably within the actual cost of the physical 
part of publication.” 
rg 

Question : Should a writer 
with the fixed purpose of collecting enough 
rejection slips to paper the walls of his work- 
room, and who writes so acceptably that edi- 
tors send him interesting checks for every- 
thing he offers them, feel that he has farieJ 
in what he undertook? W. H. H. 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


who sets out 





[ This department is readers of Tue 
Writer for the 


in writing or in 


open to 


relation of interesting experiences 


dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 


work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


The West Coast Lumberman, with which I 
am connected, has just had an interesting ex- 
perience. In our issue for April I we car- 
ried a story of some 4,000 words, “ Qualifica- 
tions of a Lumber Salesman and Sales-Man- 
written at our request by A. W. Bry- 
den, one of the best known sales-managers in 
the lumber industry. In the issue for May 3 
of Lumber, a St. Louis publication, is a story, 
“Qualifications of a Lumber by 
C. V. McCreight, which verbatim 
the story printed in the West Coast Lumber- 
man the month before, reduced to about 1,000 
Even the sub-captions been 
taken, and by a coincidence the page numbers 
are the same. 

The West Coast Lumberman is not copy- 


righted, but the magazine Lumber is, and we 


ager,” 


Salesman,” 
is almost 


words. have 
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are now in the peculiar situation of having 
originated an article which in condensed 
form is now copyrighted by another publica- 
tion. If we should reprint the original 
article, would the publishers of Lumber sue 
use for infringement of their copyright? 
Seattie, Wash. W. W. IV oodbridge. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 


of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 


full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 





Ainslee’s Magazine ( New York ) is in the 
market for novelettes of about 25,000 words. 
The editor, W. Adolphe Roberts, says : “ The 
novelettes must be strong, with the woman 
interest emphatic, and must have an Ameri- 
can setting. Only plots which are rich in 
dramatic situations can be considered. Ains- 
lee’s also wants very short short-stories — 
under 4,000 words. Writers should remem- 
ber that Ainslee’s is a magazine designed to 
please women and the type of man who is 
interested in the modern woman.” 


Sm 

Mother’s Magazine and Home Life 
( Chicago ) is in the market for short stories 
of from 2,500 to 5,000 words, poems, and an 
occasional serial of a nature to appeal to the 
housewife. 


Hearst’s Magazine ( New York ) is in the 
market only for short stories of an excep- 
tional nature, and for short articles of essen- 
tially timely interest — “ forward-looking” 
articles that treat of some vital topic of the 
hour. Such articles should be preferably of 
not more than 2, words, and should be of 
a controversial nature — namely, articles 
that stimulate thought and lead to discussion, 
but that at the same time convey information. 
Short stories on romantic themes, handled in 
a light and brilliant style, will receive special 
consideration. 

Motor Guide, the newest national publica- 
tion devoted entirely to the automobile owner 
and driver, wishes to get into communication 
with writers capable of covering special as- 


signments that may be given to them from 
time to time. Those who would like to have 
their names on the contributors’ list should 
write to the editor, stating their special quali- 
fications. Motor Guide is always buying 
manuscripts giving information about shop 
kinks and new mechanical devices for the 
automobile, illustrated with sketches. 


The Independent (New York) is always 
yn the lookout for articles of general news 
interest and human appeal. 





Travel (New York), which prints only 
travel articles of from 250 to 4,500 words, 
particularly wants articles illustrated with 
sharp, snappy, unusual photographs. 


The Interstate Index, San Antonio, Tex., 
is just now in urgent need of short stories of 
from 500 to 1,500 words, as it intends to 
treble the amount of fiction used in the past. 
The editor says the Index wants stories of 
modern life — a vivid incident, well depicted, 
with the suspense element throughout. 





Outing Magazine, (New York) is always 
looking for out-door stories 


Theatre Arts Magazine ( New York ), an 
illustrated quarterly of the drama, is in the 
market for interesting articles on the new 
movement in the theatre, especially articles 
illustrated by unusual photographs of stage 
design. The editors prefer not to have arti- 
cles submitted except on order, but will be 
glad to receive suggestions. The rate for 
manuscripts is a cent a word, payable on 
publication. 


The Saturday San Franciscan, in which the 
San Francisco News Letter has been merged, 
is in the market for short stories of from 
2,500 to 3,500 words, for serials of from Io,- 
000 to 20,000 words, and for articles of travel 
and adventure. Payment is made within fif- 
teen days after publication. 


The New West Magazine (Salt Lake 
City ) wants mainly development articles on 
the West, preferring short articles not ex- 
ceeding 1,000 words. It prints short stories 
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and poetry only rarely, but can use humorous 
werse and jokes. 


A New York theatre manager, F. Ray 
Comstock, wants ideas for his next Princess 


Theatre review. He says :— 
“Anybody may submit me ideas. Those 
who offer them don’t need to have reputa- 


tions as playwrights — they may 
amateurs in that line. 


be the veriest 
If their ideas are new 
Tll buy them and have a stage director em- 
bellish them. I am not actuated by altruistic 
motives in this matter. I want some new 
ideas and I don’t care who supplies them.” 


The Argonaut, San Francisco, is not buy- 
ing any manuscripts. 


Orchard and Farm, Los Angeles, buys 
nothing from outsiders. 
The monthly magazine, Art and Ar- 


chzology, has absorbed Art and Life, begin- 
ning with the May issue and the two are now 
issued as one publication under the 


title. 


former 


The name of the Scientific American Sup- 
plement (New York) has been changed to 
Scientific American Monthly. 

The Poetry Society of America offers the 
William Lindsey Prize of five hundred dol- 
lars for the best unproduced and unpublished 
full-length poetic play written by an Ameri- 
can citizen. By “full-length” is meant a 
play that occupy an evening. No re- 
strictions are placed upon the number of acts 
or scenes, or on the nature of the 
matter. The judges of the contest will be 
George Arliss, Professor George Pierce 
Baker of Harvard, Clayton Hamilton, Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse, and Stuart Walker. Manu- 
scripts should be sent by registered mail, the 
author’s registry receipt to be 
sufficient acknowledgment. They must be 
submitted in typewritten form, fastened 
along the left edge of the page in one volume 
and signed with a pen name. An enclosed 
sealed envelope should be inscribed with the 
title of the play and the pen name and con- 
tain a card with the correct name and address 
of the author, as well as the title of the play. 


will 


subject 


considered 


This sealed envelope should also contain a 
self-addressed envelope bearing the full 
amount of return postage, including registry. 
The contest will close July 1, 1921, and the 
successful play will be announced at the Oc- 
tober, 1921, meeting of the Society. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to The 
Drama Committee of the Poetry Society of 
America, care of Stuart Walker, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Poetry 
Chairman, 


The prize of $500 for the best volume of 
poems written by an American citizen, whic 
the Poetry Society of America has for the 
past two given through Columbia 
University, will this year be awarded 

by the Society. 


seasons 
lirectly 
As the prize is not competi- 
tive but in the nature of an award, books 
need not be entered for it as in the ordinary 
prize competition. The judges for the pres- 
ent season John Livingston 
Lowes of University, author of 
Edwin 
Hen- 


tao 
slas- 


are Professor 
Harvard 
“Convention and Revolt in Poetry,” 
Arlington Robinson, and Alice Corbin 
derson, Associate editor of Poetry: A 
azine of Verse. 


Hodder & Stoughton, London, offer a prize 
of 250 guineas for the best first novel 


Farm and Home ( Springfield, Mass.) 
prints in the June number the question, 
“What Is Worse: Swearing or ing?” 


saying that the first is considered a masculin 
vice, the latter a peculiarly feminine failing 
For the three best letters answering the 
tion received before July 4 prizes of $5, $ 


and $2 will be awarded. Letters should be 
limited to five hundred words, and ad- 
dressed : S. and N. Contest Editor, Farm 


and Home, Springfield, Mass. 


The Commercial Bribery and Tipping Re- 
view ( Washington, D. C.), which is pul 
lished in opposition to the practice of tipping, 
does not solicit articles for which payment is 
expected, but it offers prizes of $20, $10, and 
$5 for the best essays on the subject, “ Why I 
Oppose Tipping Beauty Parlor Attendants,” 
which are submitted before August 1. Essays 
must be typewritten, and are limited to 300 
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words, The office of the Review is 301 Ma- 


3uilding, Washington, D. C. 


chinists’ 


The National Kindergarten Association, 
through the courtesy of the Joan of Arc 
Statue Committee of New York City, offers 
to the kindergarten teachers of the United 
States three medals, one medal of 24-karat 
fine gold, one sterling silver, and one bronze, 
for the three best original contributions, 
poetry or prose, not to exceed one hundred 
words, on the subject of Joan of Arc. The 
manuscripts must be in hand by September 1. 
Manuscripts should be addressed Joan of Arc 
National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y 


Committee, 


Prizes aggregating $6,000 are offered by the 
Lega Musicale Italiana for the two best 
operas each consisting of one act and a ballet 
worthy of a production by the Society. The 


best work submitted will receive a first prize 
of $4,000, while $2,000 will be awarded to the 
winner of the next best opera. Enrico Caruso 
is honorary president of the Lega Musicale 
Italiana, and Victor Herbert is to be one of 
the judges in the competition 

Four hundred and fifty dollars in prizes is 
offered by the National Musical Festival, 
which will be held at Lockport, N. Y., Sep- 


compositi ms tor 


tember 6 to II, 1920, for 
piano, violin, or voice. For information as 
to conditions, apply to A. A. Van de Mark, 


General Director, Box 216, Lockport, N. Y. 


To advertise Eleanor H. Porter’s last pub- 
lished book, “ Mary Marie,” the Houghton 
Mifflin Company offers prizes ranging 
$100 worth of books down to $5 
books for the best telling 
what the poets think of “ Mary Marie,” sub- 


from 
worth of 
eight-line poems 
mitted before September 1 

A prize of $100 is offered 
Choir of for the best 
unpublished and hitherto’ unper- 
formed composition submitted under the fol- 
lowing conditions : — 

The composition to be for four-part chorus 


by the People’s 
Philharmonic 3oston, 


original 


of mixed voices, with piano accompaniment, 


with or without solo voices. The number of 


voice parts may be increased upon occasion. 
The form of the composition is left to the 
composer, but it should consume not less than 
six and not more than 
formance. 


ten minutes in per- 
Careful consideration of the spe- 
cial powers and peculiar limitations of the 
singing voice is an important requirement. 

The verbal text may be sacred or secular, 
the latter preferred. There must be no re- 
striction upon the right to use the text. 

The competition is open only to native or 
naturalized citizens of the United States. 

The prize composition will become the 
property of the People’s Philharmonic Choir 
of Boston. It is planned to it a per- 
1920-21. All 
returned to the 


give 
formance during the season of 
other manuscripts will be 
composers. 

Each composition 
The name or motto, 
with the composer’s real name and address, 


and stamps for return of manuscript should 
} 


must bear a fictitious 


name or motto same 


ve enclosed in a sealed envelope and mailed 
to F. J. Farr, honorable secretary, Sudbury 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

The 


ignations than 


compositions, bearing no other des- 
the fictitious name or motto, 
reach Mr. Wodell not later than Oc- 


1920. The award will be made pub- 


should 
tober 1, 
lic on or before December 31, 1920. 

Manuscripts and all communications con- 
cerning the competition should be addressed 
to Frederick W. Wodell, 
Philharmonic Choir, 12 
Boston, Mass. 


director 
Huntington 


People’s 


avenue, 


Prizes to the number of 104, totalling $10,- 
000, with a first prize of $3,000 and a second 
prize of offered for the best 
Daylo contest 
picture which dealers in flashlights will dis- 


$1,000, are 
‘answer” to the Everready 
play in their windows beginning June 1, also 
distributing contest blanks giving complete 
rules. The contest will end August 1. 


The “O 


two best short stories published in this coun- 


Henry” Memorial prizes for the 


try during 1919 have been awarded, the first 
prize of $500 to Margaret Prescott Montague 
for her story, “ England to America,” pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly, and the sec- 
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ond prize of $250 to Wilbur Daniel Steele for 
his story, “ They Know Not What They Do,” 
published in the Pictorial Review. Similar 
prizes will be awarded every year by the So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences, in accordance 
with the desire of a governor of the society 
to pay continual tribute to Sidney Porter. 
The prize stories, with thirteen others se- 
lected from a provisional list of thirty-two 
are published as the “O. Henry 
Prize Stories of 1919.” The returns 
the publication of the 1919 stories, 
with subscriptions from literary sustaining 
members of the society, will support the 
award for the best stories of 1920. 


stories, 
from 
together 


The 


Blaine 


first prize of $6,000 in the Walker 
Seale contest for the best Republican 
platform submitted by a Republican not more 
than twenty-five years old, has been awarded 
to Carl Smith Joslyn, a 21-year-old Harvard 
student, who is working his way through col- 
lege. The second prize, $3,000, was won by 
Howard B. Wilson, a student at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the third prize, 
$1,000, by W. F. Smith, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


om 


The prize of £250 offered by T. Werner 
Laurie, Ltd., for the best humorous novel, 
has been awarded to Frank Butterworth of 
London, whose pen name is “ Peter Blundell.” 


Miss Marian Esther Manly is the first win- 
ner of the annual John Billings Fiske prize in 
poetry, open to all undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students of the University of Chicago. 
The prize is established by Horace Spencer 
Fiske as a memorial of his father. It is of 
the approximate annual value of fifty dollars, 
and there are no restrictions as to length, 
form, or subject of poems submitted in com- 
petition. 


The directors of the Society for the Publi- 
cation of American Music announce that of 
I1I compositions submitted six have been 
recommended for publication, and two will 
be brought out this year. The directors say 
that the money to pay for publication is de- 
rived solely from the annual fees of the 
members and that the average cost of publi- 


cation of the parts of a string quartet is 
about $350, the miniature score adding a simi- 
lar sum. They announce that the Society 
will receive a new submission of composi- 
tions up to October 15, 1920. Should any of 
these so submitted prove musically better 
than those already recommended this season 
as worthy of publication and not as yet is- 
sued they will take precedence of them. 


The World Trade Club of San Francisco 
has awarded to Mrs. D..L. Stephens of Ba- 
kersfield the $1,000 prize offered for the best 
word coined to denote the United States and 
Britannia. “Unitannia” is the which 
Mrs. Stephens submitted. 


word 


The compositions submitted in the contest 
for the prize offered by Edwin Franko Gold- 
man ( New York) for the best work for 
band by an American composer, which closed 
May I, are now in the hands of the judges, 
Victor Herbert, Percy Grainger, John 
Philip and the winner will be an- 
nounced shortly. The prize composition will 
be published by one of the largest publishing 
houses, and the composer will receive $250 


and 
Sousa, 


from Mr. Goldman. 


Prize offers still open :— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Unt- 


School of Journalism: For the best 


versity 
can novel published this year, $1,000; for the 
l New York, $1,00 for the 


play performed in 
book of the year on United States history. $1,000 ; 


for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and a $500 
medal, and three traveling scholarships having a 


value of $1,300 each. All offered annually under the 


terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars in 

April WRITER. 

amounting to $5,000 offered by 
(New York) for 

stories submitted before July 1. Also 


ing to $2,500 offered by the Black Cat Magazine for 


} >] ~y 
the slack 


riginal short 


Prizes 
Cat Magazine 


prizes amount- 


the best novelettes submitted. 

Prizes of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October 1, 1920. Particulars in 
August WRITER. 

Prizes of $1,000 offered by Physical Culture in two 
contests (1) for the best manuscripts on ‘“ What Is 
the Ideal Diet?” offered before July 1, (2) for the 
best letters on “ What I Have Learned about Bring- 
ing up Children,” offered August 1. Par- 
ticulars in April WRITER. 
Physical Culture 
contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 


before 


Second six-months’ photo prize 
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fore November and five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 
Prize of $500 offered by Oliver Morosco for the 
best play written before October 1 by a past or pres- 
ent member of Professor Baker’s courses in play- 


writing at Radcliffe and MHarvard. Particulars in 
April Writer. 





American Historical Association prize of 





the best essay on American military : 
mitted before July 1, 1920. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
3axter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations of the United States: 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of 
the President, of the Senate and the House, and of 
the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,” offered 
by the American Philosophical Society. Competi- 
tion to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in July 
Writer. Ke 

National Municipal League prize of $2s0 for the 


best essay on a subject connected with 





Government, contest closing September 1s, 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
“Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and P lities.” 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
rature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writer. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,000 and $so0 for the 








most meritorious papers on the subject, “ Wha 
a Man Afford,” announced by the American 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October 
31. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes amounting to f£ss0 offered by C. J. 





Victoria, Australia, for the best Australian novel 
submitted by September 30. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose r poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September WriTER 

Prizes of $150 and $100 offered by the Poetry 
Society of America annually for the best poems 
read at the monthly meetings of the Society. Par- 
ticulars in January WRITER. 

Prizes of $1,000 and $500 offered by the New York 
Symphony Society for the best symphonic works f 
orchestra. Particulars in May Writer 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers en 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem 


group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 





and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
f 1899. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $400 and $200 offered by the Schumann 
Club, for the best compositions for women’s voices 
submitted by November 1. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prize of $200 for the best original composition for 
four-part chorus of women’s voices, with piano ac- 
companiment, submitted by July 1, offered by th 
Tuesday Musical Club, of Pittsburgh. Particulars 
in March Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 for the best 
composition for a string quartette, closing August tr. 
Particulars in December WRriTER. 

Prize of twenty-five dollars offered by Guide fo 
the best story submitted to the magazine by July 1. 
Particulars in April WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 


hegi 
Degli 











1er’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offeret 
ly by Wohelo (New York) for stories, short 
is, and essays, written by Camp Fire girls. 
Particulars in October WRITER. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 


mont! 











— 
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Jane Grey Potter, whose story, “The 
Strong Arm,” appeared in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine for February, and who had a sketch, 
“A Lass Who Loved a Sailor,” in Scrib- 
ner’s for May, is a daughter of the late Vice 
Chancellor Martin Philip Grey of New Jer- 
sey. Her husband, David Potter, a captain in 
the Navy, is also well known as an author 
Jane Grey Potter spent four years at Saint 
Timothy's School, Catonsville, Maryland, 
and as the wife of a naval officer has lived 
in many parts of the world. She has been 
active in work for Child. Welfare in the 
Philippines, for Mothers’ Pensions in Penn- 
sylvania, and for Eight-hour Legislation for 
women in Massachusetts. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Blaming the Publisher. — We are ex- 
pected to share the animosity, or rather 
let us call it resentment, against music 
publishers which so many young composers 
have. But we do no such thing. Publishers 





coi 








a as ae a 





always were, and always will be, middlemen 
who do their best to supply the demands of 
the public. It is a matter of life and death 
with them. They do not publish music for 
sentimental reasons or for a love of art, but 
to make a living. The only art they have is 
the very delicate and difficult one of feeling 
the public’s pulse. Publishers make mistakes, 
of course, but not nearly as many mistakes, 
from the publisher's point of view, as com- 
posers make. It is a common practice of 
publishers to reject new compositions from 
young composers, but it is not a common 
practice of young composers to withold fron 


‘publication their new compositions or to ac- 


cept the judgment of old and experience 
publishers who refuse to risk money in pub- 
lishing the composer’s work. The publisher 
always loses more money on a failure than 
the composer is called on to lose ; and even 
the most careful and least venturesome pub- 
lisher accepts and publishes far more com- 
positions that fail than that bring in a little 
profit on the great expense of engraving and 
printing music. 

We should like to ask composers what 
good it does them to have their compositions 
printed if those compositions do not circulate 
among music lovers and students. The sole 
aim of printing is to supply the world with as 
many copies as are required. The one orig- 
ina] manuscript is quite enough if only one 
copy is wanted, and it is not possible to en- 
grave and print cheaply enough to supply ten 
persons without charging them prohibitive 
prices. 

But nothing that we can say is likely to 
deter young composers from rushing into 
print as fast as possible, and perhaps it is as 
well that composers keep on trying. Every 
now and then a new composition proves to be 
the message the world was waiting for. We 
shall not have written in vain, however, if 
we bring consolation to the composers of re- 
jected manuscripts and teach them not to 
think hardly of publishers who are studying 
night and day to find out what the public 
wants. 

How inconsistent it is of composers to 
blame the publishers for not publishing what 
the public does not ask for. Composers 
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must either write what the public wants or be 
content to leave their compositions in manu- 
script. Let it be understood clearly, however, 
that we advise composers not to cater to the 
vulgar and run after the cheap applause of 
the uncultured. New compositions must be 
written and new styles must be evolved. 
Music will be a dead art on the day it ceases 
to move forward; but the composer will 
have to be contented with the knowledge that 
he has produced a work of art. He has no 
right to find fault with the publisher, who is 
not an artist but a business man who lives by 
supplying the public with that classic com- 
modity known as a long-felt want.—Musical 
Courier. 


Truth Stranger than Fiction. — The novel- 
ist who is confronted with the criticism that 
his story is improbable may have no defense, 
but if the criticism is changed to call it “ im- 
possible” he may stand by his guns with a 
big chance that he will hold the fort. 

Lyman C. Hart and his wife were walking 
on Riverside Drive in New York. A taxicab 
driven by Arthur L. Hall came along and 
knocked them down, killing Mrs. Hart and 
injuring her husband. The chauffeur was 
arrested. but the eye witnesses of the acci- 
dent were comparatively few and not over 
certain of what they had seen. 

Charles Stowe Remo, a civil engineer liv- 
ing in an apartment house on Riverside 
Drive, was looking at the Hudson river 
through a pair of binoculars. In getting the 
proper focus he suddenly found himself gaz- 
ing at a taxicab as it ran down an old man 
and woman. When the chauffeur was placed 
on trial the engineer became the principal 
witness for the prosecution and as a result 
the taxicab driver was sentenced to three 
years at Sing Sing Prison. Improbable ! — 
Hartford Courant. 


A Poet’s Definition of Poetry.— In Nor- 
man Macleod’s early days in Glasgow. he 
says in his memoirs, a poet and local cele- 
brity named Dugald M. was _ frequently 
ridiculed by the other young men for his 
bombastic productions and his self-impor- 
tance. Once at a public dinner a toast was 
proposed, coupled with the name of Dugald 
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M, in terms disparaging to the poetical art, 
whereupon Dugald arose in defense. “I 
will tell you gentlemen.” he shouted, “ what 
poetry is! Poetry is the language of the 
tempest when it roars through the crashing 
forest. The waves of the ocean tossing their 
foaming crests under the lash of the hurri- 
cane — they, sir, speak in poetry. Poetry, 
sir, poetry was the -voice in which the Al- 
mighty thundered through the awful peaks of 
Sinai ; and I myself, sir, have published five 
volumes of poetry, and the last, in its third 
edition, can be had for the price of five shill- 
ings and sixpence.” — Youth’s Companion. 

Precision in the Use of Words . — Every 
new writer on language draws his own line 
and we can only say that the best is that 
which runs midway between pedantry and 
weak surrender to careless usage. George 
Willis, in “ The Philosophy of Speech” con- 
fesses that no one should play the precisionist 
too much. He recalls that “sward” once 
meant the rind of a pig, and “prestige” the 
tricks of a mountebank; but he objects 
vehemently to one typical word that he thinks 
is creeping into the language in an improper 
sense , 





“ stark,” it properly means strong or 
stiff, but it has long been conjoined with 
naked and many writers use it, isolated, as 
equivalent to naked. Horace Walpole did 
as long ago as 1762. H. G. Wells writes: 
“The true aristocrat goes stark as Apollo.” 
As Mr. Willis says, this is really indefensible. 
It is equally indefensible to say that heat ‘s 
“phenomenal,” unless we mean that it is not 
real. But Mr. Willis goes too far when he 
asks that we agree to rescue the word “ im- 
pertinent,” from its unfortunate modern 
equivalence to “ impudent,” and restore it to 
its precise root meaning as the antithesis of 
“pertinent.” There may be rivers that run 
back up hill, but not the river of speech. — 
New York Evening Post. 

Misleading Prefaces.—In the Fortnightly 
H. M. Paull protests against what he regards 

“dubious license in fiction” — the practice 
of introducing a work of fiction by a preface 
in which the author, speaking in his own per- 
son, gives a misleading account of the origin 
of his story. It is a very old practice. Thus 





Defoe, on the titlepage of his “Journal of 
the Plague,” declared that it was written “ by 
a citizen who continued all the while in 
London” — Defoe having been two years 
old at the time. He went to greater pains to 
give his “ Memoirs of a Cavalier” an authen- 
tic look. Swift tried to mystify his readers 
in the introduction to “Gulliver’s Travels”; 
so did Walpole in his preface to “ The Castle 
of Otranto,” offering it as the translation of 
an ancient Italian original ; so did Scott in 
many of his novels. Thus we may run 
through the list down to very recent novels. 
— New York Evening Post. 

Book Sizes. — It is the custom among 


bookmen to indicate the size of a book by the 
notation, 4to, 8vo, 12mo, 16mo. These con- 
tractions stand for the Latin words, quarto 
octavo, duodecimo, sextodecimo. 

A quarto is a book in which each sheet is 
folded into four pages ; an octavo, into eight 
pages : a duodecimo, into twelve pages; a 
sextodecimo, into sixteen pages. 

The measurement in inches of the three 
most usual sizes in books is as follows : — 

8vo book— 6 x 9% inches 
12mo book—4%x7% inches 
16mo book—4% x 6% inches 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


WaHITAKER’s ALMANACK FOR 1920. By Joseph Whit- 

aker, F.S.A. Fifty-second annual issue. 1,020 pp. 
Cloth. London: Whitaker's, 12 Warwick Lane, 
E. C. 1920. 





Many additions have been made to this in- 
valuable annual reference book, which as its 
title page says, contains “a vast amount of 
information respecting the government, fi- 
nances, population, commerce, and general 
statistics of the various nations of the world. 
with special reference to the British Empire 
and the United States. Nations which have 
gained recognition as an outcome of the war 
now appear for the first time among the for- 
eign countries, and new articles deal with 
Arabia, Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugo-Slavia, 
with outline maps in the text. Maps have 
also been added to the articles on Germany, 
Turkey, and Denmark, and an attempt has 
been made to represent the existing state of 
affairs in the various Russian republics. A 
new section deals with “Questions of the 
Day,” and special articles are devoted to 
Sport, Workmen’s Compensation, Meteor- 
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ology, Women’s Work, Aviation, and Science 
and Invention, while the Banking section has 
been improved and extended. “ Whitaker's 
Almanack” contains an enormous amount of 
accurate information, and no writer on cur- 
rent topics can welk do without it. 


Tue Pemsproke Mason Arrarr. By George Barton. 
Illustrated. 331 pp. Cloth. Boston : he Page 


Company. 1920. 

Skill in construction, ability in character- 
ization, and the power to excite and maintain 
the lively interest of the reader are the quali- 
ties required of the writers of detective 
stories, and all these qualities Mr. Barton 
possesses in high degree. “The Pembroke 
Mason Affair’ is a well written book, and the 
story moves forward without a dragging 
page, thrilling the reader with interest in the 
solution of the nystery, regarding which he 
is kept in doubt until the author decides that 
it is time for the secret to be revealed. Then 
the reader sees, probably for the first time, 
that hints were given in the earlier passages 
of the story that made it possible for suspi- 
cion to be rightly placed. If Mr. Barton had 
finally placed the guilt on Marian Cooper, or 
Walter Miles, or the old servant, after his 
presentation of them, he would have been 
false to his art, but he makes no such mis- 
take. His book’ is not only an_ interesting 
story, but a model which those who are am- 


bitious to write detective stories may study * 


to advantage. 


Tue Guost 1n THe Wuite House. By Gerald Stan- 
ley Lee. 310 pp. Cloth. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1920. 

The rather unfortunate title of Mr. Lee's 
book is explained by his sentence, “ The 
White House is haunted by a vague helpless 
abstraction, a kind of ghost of the Nation, 
called the people.” The book gives Mr. Lee's 
ideas as to how a hundred million people can 
make themselves felt with a President, how 
they can back him up, express themselves to 
him, be expressed by him, and get what they 
want. 


THe MAKING oF A Nation. A Discussion of Ameri- 
canism and Americanization. By Wentworth 
Stewart. 190 pp. Cloth. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. 1920. 
Mr. Stewart’s book is a thoughtful discus- 

sion of the problems involved in the assimi- 
lation of mixed immigration to this country, 
the expulsion of treacherous elements, the 
better distribution of aliens, and the impor- 
tance and scope of Americanization as an 
educational task. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


[ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 


be acknow! 


edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of Ine Wariter’s readers.] 


THe Lure or tHE Pen. A book for would-be 
authors. By Flora  Klickmann. 305 pp. Cloth. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1920. 


LEARNING TO Write. Suggestions and counsel from 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 225 pp. Cloth 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1920. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THE Writer.) 


New 


Henry James. — II. Edmund Gosse. Scribner’s 
for May. 

PILGRIM AND Puritan 1N Literature. Artht 
Hobson Quinn. Scribner’s for May. 

Memories OF MEN AND Ptaces. W. H. Mallock. 
Harper’s Magazine for May. 

Amevtia E. Barr — Some Reminiscences. Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne. Bookman for May. 

THe LiteraturE OF A MoperRN JAPANESE GIRL 
Hanano Inagaki Sugimoto. Bookman for May. 
Current Taste 1N Fiction: A QvARTERLY SuR- 
vey. John Walcott. Bookman for May. 
James Exvroy Fteckxer. Douglas Goldri 
for May 

A Novetist’s BacxGrounp. (Anton Chekh 
Letters ). Robert Morss Lovett. Dial for May 
Jens Peter Jacossen (The Danish | 
Paul Rosenfeld. Dial for May. 

THe Coryumist’s CoNFEssionaL. V. — 
Johnson. Everybody’s Magazine for May. 
Prose on Worse. Examples of English as she is 
wrote — sometimes. Gridley Adams. Everyb 
Magazine for May. 

How to Write CHARACTERISTIC Music. Edward 
Kilenyi. Etude for May. 

THe Eptc-DramMa CONCEPTION OF THE Nove. J 
Warshaw. Modern Language Notes for May 
Tue HicH Costs OF PERIODICAL PUBLISHING 
Problem of Paper. American News T 
for May. 

A CRITIQUE OF THE “STYLE AND LITERARY 
MetHop oF Luke” sy Capsury. Frederick C. 
Grant. Anglican Theological Review for March. 
Watter Pater Repivivus. With portrait. 
Shafer. Open Court for April. 

Hetnrich Herne’s Rericron. Michael Monahan. 
The Open Court for April. 
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THe Drama OF THE Pistot Snort. Karl Schmidt. 
Arts and Decorations for April. 

SHAKSPERE AND BENELLI. Fox Pollen. Arts a 
Decoration for April. 

Mrs. Humpury Warp. With portrait. Literary 
Digest for May tr. 

THe Lure or GREENWICH VILLAGE. Literary Di- 


gest for May 8. 

Henry James’s Fartture AS A Dramatist. Lit 
ary Digest for May 8. 

ScrEEN TECHNIQUE FOR SPOKEN DRAMA, 
Digest for May 22. 

Frank A. Mvuwnsey’s Story oF His 
Struccres. Fourth Estate for May 1. 
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How to Write a Movie anp How Not to Write 
One. A practical talk to the multitude of would-be 
scenario makers. Charles Sarver. Woman’s Home 
Companion for May. 


— @— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The League of American Penwomen, the 
national headquarters of which are at 1722 H 
street, N.W., Washington, D. C., has elected 
national officers as follows : President, Mrs. 
William Atherton Du Puy, journalist and 
newspaper correspondent ; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Keyes, wife of Senator Henry W. 
Keyes of New Hampshire, author and maga- 
zine writer ; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Edna M. Colman, magazine editor and 
writer ; recording secretary, Mrs. C. Austin 
Thomas, poet and essayist ; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Hamline E. Cogswell, musical 
critic ; assistant corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Agnes Newman, researcher for Haskin 
News Service ; treasurer, Mrs. Harriet Haw- 
ley Locher, author ; assistant treasurer, Mrs. 
Josephine Arnold’ Rich, special feature 
writer ; auditors, Mrs. Grace Duffie Boylan 
Goldert, author, and Mrs. Crete P. Hutchin- 
son, publicity expert ; librarian, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Cunningham, art critic ; historian, Mrs 
Theodore Tiller, Washington representative 
for southern papers. The League has begun 
the publication of a magazine, the Penwoman, 
written entirely by members. 

Fannie Hurst announces that she was mar- 
ried to Jacques S. Danielson May 5, 1915, 
when, she says, “We decided to live separ- 
ately, maintaining our individual studio 
apartments, and meeting as per inclination, 
not duty.” 

The manuscript of Charles Lamb’s “A 
Dissertation Upon Roast Pig,” consisting of 
five large folio pages, brought $12,600 re- 
cently in Philadelphia at auction. 

Burton J. Hendrick is writing the author- 
ized life of Walter Hines Page. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman of the Harvard Class 
of 1880 is writing for Little, Brown, & Co., a 
life of his classmate, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Luther Liveright of the Widener 
Library, Harvard, is preparing a Rudyard 
Kipling bibliography. 


Charles E. Goodspeed, the rare-book dealer 
of Boston, is compiling a bibliography of 
Thomas W. Parsons, the poet and translator 
of Dante. 

“The Philosophy of Speech,” by George 
Willis (The Macmillan Company ), is a study 
of the origin and development of speech and 
its relation to the growth of thought. 

“Word Power : How to Develop It,” by 
Grenville Kleiser ( Funk & Wagnalls ), is a 
guide to the acquisition of a varied and well- 
chosen vocabulary. 

“The Ordeal of Mark Twain,” by Van 
Wyck Brooks (E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a 
study of the temperament and philosophy of 
Samuel L. Clemens. 

“The Letters of Henry James,” selected 
and edited by Percy Lubbock, are published 
in two volumes by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“ Swinburne as I Knew Him,” by Coulson 
Kernahan (John Lane Company), is an 
intimate account of the poet and his friend, 
Watts-Dunton. 

“A Guide to Russian Literature,” by Mois- 
saye J. Olgin ( Harcourt, Brace, and Howe ), 
is a important Russian writers 
from 1825 to 1917. 


survey of 


The Personalist, a new quarterly journal 
devoted to philosophy, theology, and litera- 
ture, is published by the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. Ralph  T. 
Flewelling is the editor. 

The Unpartizan Review, which recently be- 
came a bi-monthly, is to become a quarterly 
instead, and the next number will be dated 
July, instead of May. 

The Twilight Hour, St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been made the official organ of the Missouri 
Writers’ Guild. 

William Thompson Price died in 
York May 3, aged seventy-five. 

William H. Maxwell died in Flushing, N. 
Y., May 3, aged sixty-eight. 

Bishop John H. Vincent died in Chicago 
May 9, aged eighty-eight. 

William Dean Howells died in New York 
May 11, aged eighty-three. 

Mrs. Eleanor H. Porter died in Cambridge. 
Mass., May 21, aged fifty-one. 
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